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now to regard children of the early Victorian
period as unfortunate creatures to whom the joys of life
were a sealed book, but there was no evidence of this
in the Chamberlain home. Young Joseph and his
brothers and sisters went to dances and parties,
organized amateur theatricals, and spent their holidays
at Margate and Eastbourne, for all the world as if
they had been subjects of King George VI rather than
of his great-grandmother. In 1851, too, the Great
Exhibition was opened, and many were the journeys
from Highbury to South Kensington to see the wonders
there displayed. A year earlier Joseph had been sent
to University College School, where he carried every-
thing before him, being particularly brilliant in mathe-
matics and French. There his educational career
finished, for Oxford and Cambridge were still for-
bidden ground to a Dissenter. Many years later he told
Professor Hewins that he regretted not having been
able to go to one of the older universities; it was his
opinion that the great advantage of going to a public
school and then to Oxford or Cambridge was that one
was brought early into contact with the men with
whom one was afterwards associated in public life,
and this would always give the older universities a pull
over places like Birmingham.

For many years it was fashionable to sneer at
Mr. Chamberlain as a "self-made" man, though what
there is reprehensible about such an individual, pro-
vided he has made himself in a reputable manner, it is
difficult to see. In any event, Joseph Chamberlain
clearly does not come into this category. At the same
time, he has suffered from the criticism of a certain
section of Anglican and Roman Catholic opinion which
even to-day appears to believe that anyone who has